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THANKSGIVING  ADDRESS. 

Concluded. 

Simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  teach¬ 
ers  seminaries,  measures  should  be  adopted  for 
securing  to  teachers  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  labours.  Extended  observation  of  the 
workings  of  different  systems,  and  careful  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  convince  me  that  the  best 
form  in  which  this  provision  can  be  secured  is  to 
make  it  consist  partly  of  a  fixed  salary,  raised  by 
taxation,  partly  of  fees  payable  by  the  pupils.  A 
dwelling  house  and  a  small  plot  of  ground  for  the 
the  teacher,  should  be  attached  to  every  school- 
house.  The  salary  secures  the  permanency  of 
the  school,  against  the  fluctuations  to  which  pri¬ 
vate  schools  are  liable,  the  fees  furnish  a  motive 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  give  parents 
an  interest  in  the  school,  and  a  right  to  enquire 
into  the  progress  of  their  children,  and  ensure 
regularity  of  attendance.  The  working  classes  of 
this  country  are  perfectly  able  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  will  feel  a  pride  in  doing  so,  where  a 
different  practice  has  not  for  a  long  period  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  while  their  children  will  value  more  that 
which  is  bestowed  by  the  selfdenial  of  a  parent, 
and  their  gratitude  and  affection  will  thereby  be 
called  forth.  The  rich  also,  will  more  generally 
than  at  present,  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools,  because  the  increased  emoluments,  ar¬ 
ising  from  the  fees,  will  secure  the  services  of  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  teachers,  and  make  the  commox 
schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  best  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  same  result  it  may  be  said 
would  be  attained  by  increased  taxation,  but  to 
this  there  is  a  limit,  especially  when  the  tax  must 
be  voted  by  those,  who  have  often  no  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  the  schools,  and  who,  though  they  might 


be  willing  to  aid  partially,  are  not  willing  to  de¬ 
fray  the  whole  cost  of  educating  children,  many 
of  whose  parents  are  as  able  to  educate  them  as 
they  are  their  own.  These  observations  are  not 
made,  wih  a  view  to  discourage  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthier  classes,  but  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  liberality,  however  extended,  is  al¬ 
together  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view.  The 
burden  of  a  people’s  education,  can  be  borne  only 
by  the  people  themselves.  The  accumulated  cents 
of  the  multitude  exceed  in  value,  the  dollars  of 
the  few.  In  this  as  in  other  instances,  what  is 
right  and  just,  is  found  also  to  be  what  on  the 
whole  is  expedient.  God  and  nature  have  im¬ 
posed  on  the  parent  the  duty  of  educating,  equal¬ 
ly  as  of  maintaining  his  child.  To  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  duty  he  has  attached  as  a  reward,  re¬ 
spect  and  affection  on  the  part  of  the  child  ;  and 
the  indulgence  of  these  feelings  by  the  child 
again,  he  has  made  the  means  of  softening  and 
refining  his  character,  and  forming  out  of  the  du¬ 
tiful  son,  the  affectionate  husband  and  parent,  and 
the  virtuous  citizen.  Why  should  human  insti¬ 
tutions  interfere  with  the  moral  arrangement  of 
God,  or  disturb  the  working  of  that  machinery 
by  which  he  regulates  the  moral  universe  ? 

We  would  have  the  emoluments  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  depend  in  part  then  on  the  fees  of  his  pu¬ 
pils.  Still  to  give  him  that  status  in  society 
which  he  ought  to  occupy,  the  sum  raised  by  tax¬ 
ation  for  the  payment  of  his  salary  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  A  house  and  garden  ought 
also  to  be  provided  for  him.  Nothing  is  more  in¬ 
jurious  under  the  present  system,  than  the  con¬ 
stant  change  of  teachers.  Scarcely  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  become  accustomed  to  a  teacher’s  method, 
and  the  kindly  feelings  produced  by  acquaintance 
begun  to  operate  when  he  is  removed  and  a  stran¬ 
ger  takes  his  place.  Give  a  teacher  a  fixed  resi¬ 
dence,  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  and  this 
tendency  to  change  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted.  But  whence  you  will  ask  me  are 
the  funds  to  be  obtained  for  the  payment  of  these 
salaries  to  teachers  and  others  advantages  which 
you  recommend?  Traverse  this  wealthy  state, 
examine  its  farms,  its  manufactories,  its  facilities 
for  inland  communication ;  enter  the  dwellings  of 
its  citizens,  observe  their  furniture,  their  table, 
their  equipages ;  do  not  these  proclaim  a  land 
teeming  with  abundance — a  people  who  expend 
liberally  on  whatever  they  deem  desirable.  Are 
you  a  {)arent,  then  having  children  to  educate, 
and  while  you  grudge  no  cost  on  clothing  and 
feeding  their  bodies,  will  you  starve  their  minds  ? 
Shall  the  physician  who  attends  them  in  sickness; 
and  the  lawyer  who  defends  their  property,  be 
liberally  rewarded,  and  shall  the  man  to  whom 
you  entrust  the  formation  of  their  minds,  be  put 
off  with  a  miserable  pittance,  barely  adequate  for 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life  ?  Even  in  an  econom¬ 
ical  point  of  view,  it  could  be  shown  that  by 
such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved  is  lost;  that  a  good 
education  is  the  best  inheritance  which  a  parent 


can  bestow  upon  a  child,  and  that  he  who  in  or¬ 
der  to  accumulate  a  fortune  for  him  at  his  death, 
stints  his  intellectual  growth,  acts  unwisely,  even 
for  the  worldly  interests  of  his  child.  But  if  we 
are  right  in  the  view  which  we  gave  of  education 
in  the  outset  of  this  discourse,  the  injury  is  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  Mans  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesses. 
He  is  a  traveller  on  a  journey  and  what  he  re¬ 
quires  here,  is  merely  provision  for  the  way. 
But  his  intellectual  and  moral  character  is  form¬ 
ing,  and  the  circumstances  which  modify  this,  ex¬ 
tend  their  influence  through  a  coming  eternity. 
Of  these  circumstances  none  is  more  influential 
than  early  education.  Hence  the  awful  respon¬ 
sibility  which  rests  on  parents  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  conducted  and  the  guilt 
incurred  by  those  who  from  negligence  or  parsi¬ 
mony,  entrust  the  formation  of  their  children’s 
minds  to  unqualified  persons. 

Perhaps  however,  your  children  are  carefully 
educated  under  your  own  roof,  or  at  private  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  the  appeal  now  made  in  favor  of 
common  schools  applies  not  therefore,  to  you. 
But  are  you  not  a  member  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind ;  does  not  the  blood  of  humanity  flow  in 
your  veins,  and  can  you  say  therefore  what  in¬ 
volves  the  vital  interests  of  so  many  of  your  fellow 
creatures  is  foreign  to  you  ?  But  further,  you  are 
a  member  of  this  commonwealth,  those  children 
who  are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance,  will  be 
the  fellow  citizens  of  yours,  they  will  constitute 
at  least  five-sixths  of  those  freemen,  by  whose 
votes  the  great  questions  which  shall  effect  their 
interests,  are  to  be  determined.  Have  you  no 
concern  in  those  schools,  which  are  to  mould  the 
the  characters  of  the  men,  by  whose  acts  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  your  children  are  to  be  affected. 
Their  interests  and  those  of  your  children  are 
inseperably  interwoven,  whatever  deteriorates  the 
character  of  the  one  must  operate  injuriously  on  the 
other.  Wrap  not  yourself  up  then  in  a  narrow  sel¬ 
fishness,  as  blind  as  it  is  culpable.  Say  not,  am  I 
my  brothers  keeper  ?  But  put  forth  your  energies 
in  improving  a  system,  to  which  under  God,  you 
must  look  for  the  permanence  of  the  institutions 
of  your  country  and  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
your  posterity. 

One  other  topic  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  surveillance  exerted  over  the  schools. 
This  is  a  point  in  which  American  school  laws 
appear  to  me  to  be  greatly  deficient.  My  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  foreigner,  renders  me  perhaps  an  incompe¬ 
tent  judge,  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  duties 
devolved  on  school  committees,  are  far  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  weighty  to  be  efficiently  performed, 
and  the  power  vested  in  them  over  teachers,  too 
great  to  be  entrusted  to  bodies  constituted  as  they 
are.  On  them  devolves  the  apportioning,  levying, 
and  applying  of  the  school  tax — the  examination 
and  appointment  of  teachers,  the  superintend¬ 
ing  of  the  school  buildings,  the  visitation  of  the 
schools,  the  determining  of  the  books  to  be  used, 
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and  in  fine  the  whole  burden  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  except  that  of  actually  teaching  the  school. 
These  functions  are  shared  in  Prussia  among  va¬ 
rious  public  bodies,  and  it  does  appear  that  to 
to  be  efficiently  performed,  they  must  be  so  shar¬ 
ed.  Might  not  the  examining  and  licensing  of 
teachers  be  devolved  on  commissions  established 
in  each  county,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
senate,  and  composed  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
professional  men  ?  In  addition  to  the  visitation  of 
the  school  committees,  ought  not  paid  inspectors 
to  be  appointed  for  visiting  and  examining  the 
schools  ?  Above  all  ought  not  every  state  to  have 
a  public  officer  whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  education  and  watch  over 
its  interests.  The  experience  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts,  clearly 
shows  the  expediency  of  this  last  measure.  What 
an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  educational 
cause  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the 
spirit  stirring  addresses  delivered  by  him,  at  the 
conventions  held  in  the  different  counties  since 
his  appointment? 

In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittees,  there  is  one  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  school  law  of  Prussia  and  France  and 
that  of  America.  In  the  former  the  clergy  of  the 
different  denominations  are  ex  officio  members  of 
the  school  committee  of  the  districts  w'ithin  which 
they  reside.  In  the  latter  no  such  provision  ex¬ 
ists  and  they  are  in  consequence  rarely  found  as 
members  of  these  boards.  In  the  report  of  Mr. 
Mann  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
the  following  paragraph  occurs.  “  Clergymen 
allege  that  their  relation  to  the  schools,  has  been 
modified  by  recent  legislation.  Their  parishes 
were  once  territorial,  now  they  are  poll,  and 
thus  the  special  relatjon  they  once  sustained  to 
all  the  schools  within  their  territory  is  dissolved. 
Once  they  owed  a  special  debt  to  society  for  tlieir 
immunity  from  taxation,  now  that  obligation  is 
cancelled.  From  this  or  some  other  cause  it  has 
happened  that  a  public  school  kept  the  whole 
twelve  months  in  a  place  where  several  clergy¬ 
men  were  constantly  resident,  has  never  been 
visited  by  any  of  them  for  a  succession  of  years.” 
The  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  an  evil  certain!)  it 
b,  that  the  state  should  be  deprived  of  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  the  men  whose  education  especially  qual¬ 
ifies  them  for  superintending  the  schools,  is  a 
very  simple  one.  Let  the  law  be  restored  to  its 
former  footing,  and  clergymen  declared  ex  officio 
members  of  the  school  board,  and  feeling  that 
they  have  a  right  to  visit  the  schools,  they  will 
regard  it  as  a  duty.  It  is  not  to  he  expected  that 
they  should  become  candidates  for  the  office  of 
school  committee  men,  or  intrude  themselves  into 
the  schools  without  a  legal  title.” 

We  have  said  the  powers  vested  in  school  com¬ 
mittees  over  teachers,  are  too  great.  In  Europe, 
the  office  of  teacher  is  held  during  life  or  good  be¬ 
haviour — appeals  are  allowed  from  district  com¬ 
mittees  to  higher  tribunals,  and  the  righu  of 
the  teacher  are  carefully  secured  against  op¬ 
pression.  In  America  the  school  committee  ap¬ 
point  the  teacher  half  yearly  or  yearly,  and  his 
re-election  depends  entirely  on  their  pleasure.  If 
the  office  is  ever  to  become  respectable,  it  must 
be  placed  on  the  same  foot  as  in  Europe,  held 
namely,  during  life,  or  good  behaviour.  Until 
diis  is  done  the  teacher  must  be  regarded  by  his 
pupils  as  a  mere  hireling,  engaged  for  a  few 
months,  to  perform  a  certain  service,  and  whose 
re>engagement  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  his 


employer.  To  expect  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  they  will  yield  him  the  respect  which  is 
essential  to  the  right  performance  of  his  duty,  is 
to  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
Grown  up  men  themselves  cannot  discern  the  in¬ 
trinsic  dignity  of  the  office  and  the  moral  great¬ 
ness  of  many  of  those  by  whom  even  at  present, 
it  is  held,  concealed  as  these  are  by  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  external  meanness ;  and  can  we  expect 
from  children  a  maturity  of  judgment  and  superi¬ 
ority  to  prejudice  unusual  even  among  those  of 
riper  years  ?  'I’he  dependent  condition  of  teach¬ 
ers  operates  injuriously  in  an  other  way.  Men  of 
generous  and  noble  minds  value  independence  and 
freedom  of  action  more  highly  than  emolument. 
Such  men  could  brave  the  privations  of  a  teach¬ 
ers  life,  but  they  can  not  brook  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  humouring  school 
committees  and  conciliating  the  favor  of  those  on 
whose  pleasure  their  re-appointment  to  office  de¬ 
pends.  They  are  willing  to  serve  the  public 
and  to  do  their  duty  faithfully,  but  they  must  do 
it  in  their  own  way  and  without  unnecessary  in¬ 
terference  from  others.  Men  of  this  description 
therefore  are  repelled  from  the  office,  or  if  driven 
to  it  by  necessity,  abandon  it  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  yet  these  are  the  men  whose  services 
it  is  especially  desirable  to  retain.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  school  law,  this  point  ought  to  be  kept 
distinctly  in  view,  and  provision  made  for  guard¬ 
ing  against  the  evil  to  which  we  refer. 

Having  noticed  the  particulars  which  I  propos¬ 
ed,  I  feel  that  I  have  very  imperfectly  performed 
my  task.  My  desire  was  to  unfold  to  you  my 
idea  of  a  perfect  school  law',  one  which  should 
provide  for  the  training  of  the  teacher  ;  for  his  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance,  and  as  far  as  law 
can  do,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty. 
The  subject  is  too  extensive  for  a  single  address, 
and  I  find  that  I  have  exhibited  to  you  but  an  im¬ 
perfect  image  even  of  the  idea  in  my  own  mind. 
If  however,  you  feel  more  deeply  than  before,  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  if  you  return  to  your 
homes  with  an  impression  not  merely  that  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  doue,  but  that  you  are  bound  in¬ 
dividually  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment,  our  meet¬ 
ing  shall  not  have  been  in  vain.  In  a  country 
where  opinion  governs,  the  enlightening  of  the 
public  mind,  on  any  great  question  is  of  infinite 
importance.  Legislative  measures  follow  rather 
than  guide  public  sentiment.  A  firm  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  every  great  measure,  is  first 
wrought  in  the  public  mind  and  then  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  is  interposed.  If  w'e  can  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  this  crisis  is  not  far  distant. 
The  electric  fluid  already  pervades  the  body  pol¬ 
itic,  it  slumbers  unseen  in  many  a  heart  and  the 
touch  of  the  Discharging  Rod  alone  is  wanted  to 
render  its  presence  manifest  and  by  its  resistless 
agency  accomplish  the  object  so  dear  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  patriot.  Who  then  shall  act  as  the 
medium  ol  communication  between  mind  and 
mind?  Who  shall  preach  this  crusade  against  ig¬ 
norance?  Whose  name  shall  history  transmit  to 
posterity  as  the  improver  of  the  New  Jersey  com¬ 
mon  school  law  ;  as  the  originator  of  a  measure 
ample  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  require;  lib¬ 
eral  as  the  resources  of  this  wealthy  state  admit, 
and  permanent  as  the  institutions  civil  and  sacred, i 
which  it  sh'all  support  and  defend  ?  There  are 
within  the  bounds  of  your  own  state  men,  ad¬ 
mirably 'qualified  for  the  task.  Out  of  these  or¬ 
ganize  an  Educational  Board — appoint  a  secreta¬ 
ry  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies 


to  the  cause.  Let  him  visit  each  county,  call 
conventions  of  the  friends  of  education,  lay  before 
them  details  of  what  is  passing  in  other  portions 
of  the  Union,  digest  the  information  which  he 
will  acquire  in  his  journeys,  sutuuit  this  to  the 
educational  board,  and  aid  them  in  forming  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  law  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature;  and 
by  the  return  of  next  Thanksgiving  day  ;  you  will 
have  to  enumerate  among  other  mercies  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  school  system,  securing  to  your 
children  the  blessings  of  a  good  education,  and  to 
your  country  the  permanence  of  her  institutions. 
Is  this  consummation  to  be  wished  ?  Is  it  an  end 
worth  struggling  for?  Then  put  forth  your  ener¬ 
gies  for  its  attainment.  The  cause  is  one  worthy 
of  all  your  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  cause  of  virtue. 
It  is  cause  of  truth — It  involves  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  yourselves,  your  children,  your  country — 
Believing  this  we  have  not  hesitated  to  advocate 
its  claims  in  the  house  of  God,  on  a  day  set  apart 
for  his  peculiar  service.  And  we  now  call  upon 
you  if  yon  value  the  civil  and  reliiiioiis  privileges, 
which  you  enjoy  and  feel  grateful  to  God  for  their 
continued  preservation — to  add  to  your  praises 
and  to  your  thanksgivings,  those  other  sacrifices 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  even  your  zealous 
and  hearty  co-operation  in  what  is  to  many  of  you 
a  labour  of  love,  the  promotion  of  a  measure  in 
in  which  you  have  no  direct  and  personal  inter¬ 
est,  to  all  emphatically  the  doing  of  a  good  work. 

It  is  a  foul  slander  on  Christianity  to  represent 
it  as  adverse  to  the  difl'usion  of  knowledge.  The 
enlightenment  of  the  understanding  in  order  to 
the  improvement  of  the  heart  is  its  declared  ob¬ 
ject.  Its  path  may  be  traced  along  the  stream  of 
time  by  the  light  which  irradiates  it.  Unlike  the 
sparks  of  mans  kindling  which  shine,  but  for 
the  few,  this  heaven-descended  light  sheds  its 
benign  rays  on  all.  Wherever  the  influence  of 
pure  Christianity  has  been  felt,  its  tendency  has 
been  to  elevate  tbe  mass  of  the  people  ;  to  abolish 
invidious  distinctions  not  by  depressing  science 
and  literature,  but  by  raising  the  multitude  to  a 
participation  in  their  advantages ;  to  level  not 
downwards  but  upwards.  The  school  and  the 
college  have  been  raised  by  the  same  hands  which 
erected  the  church  and  the  great  benefactors  of 
literature  and  science,  have  been  found  among 
the  followers  of  the  cross.  The  mere  statement  of 
this  fact  presents  a  powerful  motive  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Shall  the  example  of  your  predecessors  be 
lost  on  you  ?  Shall  the  guardianship  of  education, 
ever  esteemed  by  them  as  one  of  their  most  sacred 
duties,  be  resigned  by  yon  into  the  hands  of  others? 
Shall  intellectu'al  training  be  separated  from  moral 
and  religious  training,  or  an  attempt  be  made  a* 
in  France,  during  the  revolution,  to  teach  morals 
apart  from  revelation  ?  Christians,  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  these  questions  belongs  to  you;  tbe  nature  of 
the  answer  which  you  return  concerns  all.  In  the 
language  of  the  illustrious  Washington,  ‘‘Let  us 
with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may 
be  c  mceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education, 
or  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi¬ 
ence  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  moral¬ 
ity  can  prevail  in  exclusion  ol  religious  princi¬ 
ple.  It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morali¬ 
ty  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government 
The  rule  indeed,  extends  to  every  species  of  free 
government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it, 
can  look  with  indiflTerence  npon  attempts  to  shake 
the  fouadatioa  of  the  fabric  ?” 
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model  8CH«)0L  and  normal  seminary 
AT  ATHENS. 

In  our  iHKt  we  gave  nn  extract  from  Stevens  “  Incidents 
of  Travels,”  which  though  a  little  out  of  our  direct  line,  we 
felt  assured  our  readers  would  |)eruse  with  interest — and  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  may  have  conirihutedbuta  pound  of  flour 
to  the  suffering,  famishing  heroes  of  Missilonghi :  that  pound 
of  flour  may  have  nerved  the  arm  of  Marco  Bozzaris  for  huf- 
feticg  the  hillows  of  the  battle  stoim  on  that  fearful  night 
when  he  hewed  his  way  to  the  Pasha’s  tent. 

We  purpose  now  to  present  something  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter.  Having  felt  ourselves  called  in  the  last  number,  to 
repel  a  fling,  ^tdended  to  be  popular),  at  classical  literature 
we  free  the  Irettcr  prejrareJ  to  commend  ationtion  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

The  first  thinff  we  did  in  Athens  was  to  visit 
the  American  missionary  school.  Amon^  the 
extraordinary  chanjres  of  an  ever-changing  world, 
it  is  not  the  least  that  the  young  America  is  at 
this  moment  paying  back  the  debt  which  the 
world  owes  to  the  mother  of  science,  and  the  cit¬ 
izen  of  a  country  which  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
never  dreameil  of,  is  teaching  the  descendants  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  the  elements  of  their  ow'n 
tongue.  I  did  not  expect  among  the  ruins  of  Athens 
to  find  anything  that  would  particularly  touch  my 
national  feelings,  but  it  was  a  subject  of  deep  and 
interesting  reflection  that,  in  the  city  which  sur¬ 
passed  all  the  world  in  learning,  where  Socrates, 
and  Plato  and  Aristotle  taught,  and  Cicero  went 
to  study,  the  only  door  of  instruction  was  that  open¬ 
ed  bv  Vie  hands  of  American  citizens,  and  an 
American  missions  y  was  the  only  schoolmaster ; 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  until  advis¬ 
ed  of  it  by  my  friend  Dr.  W. 

The  Building.  Another  most  interesting  circumstance  is 
the  site  of  the  building  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  cun- 
•tructed. 

But  we  educators  have  little  to  do  with  brick  and  mortar, 
or  even  with  consecrated  marble,  our  employments  are  of  a 
higher  order.  Let  us  to  the  school. 

The  boys'  school  is  divided  into  three  depart¬ 
ments,  the  lowest  under  the  charge  of  a  Greek 
qualified  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  They  were 
of  all  ages,  from  three  to  eighteen ;  and,  as  .Mr. 
Hill  told  me  most  of  them  had  been  half  clad  dir¬ 
ty,  ragged  little  urchins,  who  before  they  were 
put  to  their  A,  B,  C,or,  rather,  their  Alpha,  Beta 
Gamma,  Delta,  had  to  be  thoroughly  washed, 
rubbed,  scrubbed,  doctored,  and  dressed,  and,  but 
for  the  school,  would  now,  perhaps,  be  prowling 
vagabon’s  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  or.training  for 
robbery  in  the  mountains.  They  were  a  body  of 
fine-looking  boys,  possessing,  as  Mr.  Hill  told  me 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  all  that  liveliness  of 
imagination,  that  curiosity  and  eagerness  after 
knowledge,  which  distinguished  the  Greeks  of  old 
retaining,  under  centuries  of  dreadful  oppression, 
the  recollection  of  the  greatness  of  their  fathers, 
and  what  w’as  particularly  interesting,  many  of 
them  bearing  the  great  names  so  familiar  in  Gre¬ 
cian  history  ;  I  sliook  hands  with  a  little  Miltia- 
des,  Leonidas,  Aristides,  &c,,  in  features  and  ap- 
parant  intelligence  worthy  descendants  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  men  whose  names  they  bear.  And  there 
was  one  who  startled  me,  he  #as  the  son  of  the 
Maid  of  Athens.  'I'o  me  the  Maid  of  Athens  was 
almost  an  imaginary  being,  something  fanciful,  a 
creation  of  the  brain,  and  not  a  corporeal  substance 
to  have  a  little  urchin  of  a  boy.  But  so  it  was. 
The  Maid  of  Athens  is  married.  She  had  a  right 
to  marry,  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  is 
poetry  in  married  life,  and,  doubtless  she  is  a  much 
more  interesting  person  now  than  the  Maid  of  Ath¬ 
ens  at  thirty-six  could  be;  butthe  Maid  of  Athens 
is  married  to  a  Scotchman !  the  Maid  of  Athens 
is  now  Mrs.  Black  !  wife  of  George  Black !  head 


of  the  police !  and  the  son’s  name  ig  *  •  »  *  • 
Black  !  and  she  has  other  little  Blacks  !  Com¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary. 

What  a  noble  charity  is  here !  And  what'  nation  has 
hi:;her  claims  upon  Reoublican  America,  than  the  heroic  de¬ 
scendants  of  heroic  and  republican  Greece  !  What  do  we 
not  owe  to  Grecian  literature !  Why,  even  at  this  distant 
day  and  in  the  midst  of  our  burning  zeal  for  our  country's 
prosjierity,  our  poets  and  our  orators  still  recur  to  Greece, 
that  from  her  ancient  but  inextinguishable  alters  sacred  to  lib¬ 
erty,  they  may  snatch  a  torch  to  enflame  their  patriotism. 
Her  literature  is  still  the  vehicle  of  her  splendid  achievements 
in  the  arts  and  “  half  our  leariiing  is  her  epitaph.”  Oh  that 
our  eountry  did  more  abound  in  Grecian  literature  and  less 
in  that  burrow  from  the  feudal  nations  of  Europe  1 
One  of  the  vile  notions  derived  from  this  latter  source,  is, 
that  labour  in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  fine  and  mechanical, 
is  not  reputable,  manual  labor  is  degrading.  This  is  a  feud¬ 
atory  notion  and  it  is  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  English, 
French  and  German  literature.  Our  children  gather  it  up  in 
history.  Lords  and  Ladies,  Knights  and  Princes,  Dukes  and 
Barons  &c.  &c..  are  all  they  can  see.  But  rugged  honest 
industry  rising  to  eminence  by  laborious  enterprise-^this  they 
rarely  discover.  So  long  as  the  literatureof  a  country  where 
society  is  divided  iiiUr  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  mechanics 
and  operatives,  prevail,  we  shall  Hnd  it  diflicult  to  sustain  in 
practice  the  doctrine  of  equality.  In  this  respect,  the  litereture 
of  no  country  is  so  safe  for  us,  as  that  of  Greece.  Who  is 
this  then  that  lalrors  to  decry  Grecian  literature  1 

Before  we  went  away  the  whole  school  rose  at 
once,  and  gave  us  a  glorious  finale  with  a  Greek 
hymn.  In  a  short  time  these  girls  will  grow  up 
into  women  and  return  t  >  their  several  faindies  ; 
others  will  succeed  them,  and  again  go  out,  and 
every  year  hundreds  will  distribute  themselves  in 
the  cities  and  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  exercise  over  their  fathers,  and  brothers, 
and  lovers,  the  influence  of  the  education  acquired 
here ;  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  women  in  civ¬ 
ilized  domesti  *.  life,  firmly  grounded  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality,  and  of  religion  purified  from 
the  follies,  absurdities,  and  abominations  of  the 
Greek  faith.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  missiona¬ 
ry  labors  in  the  East,  but  I  do  not  know  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  promises  so  surely  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  women  are  educated,  the  men  can¬ 
not  remain  ignorant ;  if  the  women  are  enlighten¬ 
ed  in  religion,  the  men  cannot  remain  debased  and 
degraded  Christians. 

The  ex-secretary  Rigos  was  greatly  affected  at 
the  appearance  of  this  female  school ;  and,  after 
survey  ing  it  attentively  for  some  moments,  point¬ 
ed  to  the  Parthenon  on  the  summit  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Hill,  with  deep  emotion, 
“  Lady,  you  are  erecting  in  Athens  a  monument 
more  enduring  and  more  noble  than  yonder  tem¬ 
ple  and  the  king  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
its  value,  that  a  short  time  before  my  arrival,  he 
proposed  to  Mr.  Hill  to  take  into  his  house  girls 
from  different  districts  and  educate  them  as  teach¬ 
ers,  with  the  view  of  sending  them  back  to  their 
districts,  there  to  organize  new  schools,  and  carry 
out  the  great  work  of  female  education.  Mr.  Hill 
acceeded  to  the  proposal,  and  the  American  mis¬ 
sionary  school  now  stands  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  and  growing  system  of  education  in  Greece; 
and,  very  opportunely  for  my  purpose,  within  a 
few  days  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hill, 
in  which,  in  relation  to  the  school  he  says,  “Our 
missionary  establishment  is  much  increased  since 
you  saw  it ;  our  labors  are  greatly  increased,  and 
I  thinki  may  say  we  have  now  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  what  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves.  We 
do  not  think  it  possible  that  it  can  be  extended  far¬ 
ther  without  much  larger  means  and  more  person¬ 
al  aid.  We  do  not  wish  or  intend  to  ask  for  either. 
‘We  have  now  nearly  forty  persons  residing  with 
us,  of  whom  thirty-five  are  Greeks,  all  of  whom 
arc  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  gospel ; 


the  greater  part  of  them  are  young  girls  from  dif¬ 
ferent  pans  of  Greece,  and  even  from  Egypt  and 
Turkey  (Geeks,  however.)  whom  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  become  instructresses  of  youtit  hereafter 
in  their  various  districts.  We  have  five  hundred, 
besides,  under  daily  instruction  in  the  different 
schools  under  our  care,  and  we  employ  under  us 
in  the  schools  twelve  native  teachers,  who  have 
themselves  been  in-tructed  by'  us.  We  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  three  of  our  dear  pupils  (all  of  whom 
were  living  with  us  when  you  were  here,)  who 
are  honorably  and  usefully  settled  in  life.  One  is 
married  to  a  person  every  way  suited  to  her,  and 
both  husband  and  wife  are  in  our  missionary  ser¬ 
vice.  One  has  charge  of  the  government  female 
school,  at  the  Pirxus,  and  supports  her  father  and 
mother  and  a  large  family  by  her  salary  ;  and  the 
third  has  gone  with  our  missionaries  to  Crete,  to 
take  charge  of  the  female  schools  there.  We  have 
removed  into  our  new  house”  (of  which  the  f(»un- 
dation  was  just  laid  at  the  time  of  iny  visit,)  “and 
large  as  it  is,  it  is  not  half  large  enough.  We 
are  trying  to  raise  ways  and  means  to  enlarge  it 
considerably,  that  we  may  take  more  boarders  un¬ 
der  our  own  roof,  which  we  look  up  to  as  the  most 
important  means  of  making  sure  of  our  labor ;  for 
every  one  who  comes  to  reside  with  us  is  taken 
away  from  the  corrupt  example  exhibited  at  hmne 
and  brought  within  a  wholesome  influence.  Lady 
Byron  has  just  sent  us  110  pounds  (owanl  enlarg¬ 
ing  our  house  with  this  view,  and  we  have  com- 
inenved  the  erection  of  three  additional  dormitor¬ 
ies  with  the  money.” 

A  FEMALE  NORMAL  SEMINARY  IN  ATHENS, 
GREECE. 

By  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  femala 
school  of  the  mission  in  Greece,  is  a  very  ellicient  Normal 
seminary.  Here,  in  a  course  of  training,  are  hundreds  of 
females,  who  are  destined  soon  to  mould  the  mind  of  a  ren¬ 
ovated  nation  ;  to  rekindle  the  slumbering  energies  of  many 
a  giant  intellect,  and  recall  the  spirit  that  swelled  in  th« 
notes  of  her  ancient  harp  and  lyre,  and  made  her  vales  vocal 
with  the  praises  of  her  heroes.  Already  you  can  perceiva 
the  fire  Ireginning  to  burn.  The  Parthenon  on  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  is  the  glory  of  Grecian  architecture.  M  e  believe  its 
relics  stand  unrivalled  for  glory  and  liberty.  Something  of 
its  front  aspect  is  seen  in  the  U.  S.  Bank  and  still  mure  will 
appear  in  the  Gerard  College.  Think  of  a  building,  whoaa 
grandeur  commanded  the  reverence,  and  struck  awe  to  tha 
soul  of  the  (ioth  and  the  Hun,  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk ; 
and  survived  the  shuck  of  empires,  and  the  ravages  of  23 
centuries ;  and  whose  ruins  in  this  age  have  drawn  leata 
from  the  rude  Turk  and  the  refined  English  actress.  (Sea 
Clarks  travels,  3.40.4 1 ) — Think  of  such  a  building  standing 
full  in  view  of  Mr.  Secretary  Rigos.  a  countryman  of  Phidi¬ 
as,  with  a  soul  full  of  patriotic  fire,  and  yet,  with  an  eye  fixed 
upon  the  school  of  .Mrs.  Hill,  a  hand  pointing  to  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  he  said, “Lady,  you  are  erecting  in  Athens  a  monument 
more  enduring  anil  more  nolde  lhan  yonder  temple.”  Most  no¬ 
ble  sentiment!  Worthy  of  a  man  whose  blood  has  lieen  flow¬ 
ing  in  Grecian  veins  since  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Phkliaa. 
But  we  adduce  it  to  show  that  a  right  estimate  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  is  about  leturning  to  the  classic  soiL 
Oh  !  if  the  spirit  of  Rigos  might  but  transmigrate  into  tha 
bodies  of  all  our  American  Secretaries  and  other  public  mm, 
how  soon  would  .\merica  liecome  the  Normal  Snninary  for 
the  whole  world  !  But  alas!  alas!  whilst  we  have  millions 
upon  millions  to  expend  upon  canals,  and  rail-rnads;  to  in¬ 
vest  in  stocks  and  speculations  of  all  diacriptions ;  a  semin¬ 
ary  for  training  teachers  to  elevate  the  condition  of our  achools 
does  not  exist  in  Pensyivvnia.  A  few  private  Christiana, 
in  N.  York  chiefly,  are  doing  more  for  education  in  Greece 
than  the  mighty  State  of  Pensylvaniais  doing  for  education 
at  heme.  'We  da  not  say — more — as  to  the  amount  of  mon¬ 
ey;  but  more,  as  to  practical  eflficiency  in  lifting  up  the  stan¬ 
dard,  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  schools ;  in  furnishing 
well  trained  teachers.  Tell  it  not  in  Greece ;  publish  i 
not  in  the  streets  of  Rome — of  Alexandria— of  Cairo— • 
Constant  ionple;  lest  the  daughters  superathioa  re)OMS 
and  the  SODS  of  barbarism  flout  at  our  self-disrespect  and  folly 
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ERRATTA — In  our  laat,  speaking  of  “the  Univerrity  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  Paris  and  Bologna — it  was  incor¬ 
rectly  printed  Boulogne — And  in  the  same  paragraph, 
Charlemange  is  printed  for  Charlemagne. 


Two  TravelUllg  Aircntoy  Eastern 

and  one  for  the  Western  part  of  the  State  are  much  needed^ 
Our  paper  mutt  be  more  extensively  circulated  and  we  will 
give  liberal  remuneration  to  a  suitable  person,  if  such  can  be 
procured.  If  any  are  willing  let  ns  hear  from  them. 

Stationary  Agents  to  whom  payments  may  be  made  and 
through  whom  papers  may  be  ordered. 

Philadelphia — W.  8.  Martien  Esq.  South  East  comer  of 
Gfoorge  and  7th  streets. 

Harritburgh — Joseph  Wallace  Esq. 

Sunbury — Rev.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Pitttburgh — J.  N.  Patterson,  Bookseller,  Wood  St. 

Cannontburgh — A.  MunroEsq. 

Mercer — John  Bingham. 


We  insert  in  this  paper  a  notice  of  an  Education  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Indiana,  in  order  to  shew  to  our  Peiusylvania  and 
New  Jersey  readers,  how  they  do  things  in  the  West.  We 
on  the  Atlantic  border  are  sometimes  disposed  to  look  ufton 
the  West — meaning  vaguely  the  country  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Meuntains — as  for  behind  us  in  the  march  of  im. 
provement  and  civilization.  We  in  the  East  are  a  refined 
and  highly  cultivated — a  well  educated  people :  but  the  new 
population  away  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  almost  semi¬ 
barbarian.  I  presume  to  bint  that  we  may  be  mistaken.  If 
a  fair  and  candid  comparison  were  made  by  competent  judg¬ 
es,  I  strongly  suspect  that  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
and  perhaps  some  other  western  states,  would  be  pronounc¬ 
ed  very  much  in  advance  of  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
in  the  matter  of  education.  The  first  named,  viz.  Ohio,  is 
not  perhaps,  inferior  to  the  most  prosperous  state  eastward 
of  the  Appalachian  chain.  I  doubt  not  but  many  of  the 
mote  zealous  and  devoted  friends  of  education,  have  gone 
west  in  despair.  Their  effort  to  excite  and  arouse  to  action 
their  fellow  citizens  of  their  own  native  states,  have  been 
foiled,  and  vexed  and  disappointed,  they  have  resolved  to. 
locate  in  a  region  where  there  is  more  enterprise  and  energy. 
Who  thinks  of  a  convention  on  education  in  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey!  What  have  the  attempts  of  this  kind  re¬ 
sulted  in !  Shall  we  attempt  again  !  Or  shall  we  abandon  it 
in  despdirl 

Persuaded  we  are,  that  without  much  aid  IVom  the  practi¬ 
cal  men,  no  legislature  can  or  will  produce  a  well  digested 
^stem  of  education.  In  stating  this  opinion,  we  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  sound  sense  or  patriotic 
feeling  of  our  Legislators.  By  no  means.  But  this  depart¬ 
ment  lies  without  the  circumference  of  their  ordinary  sphere 
of  thought  and  of  action :  and  it  were  folly  to  expect  them 
to  be  familiar  with  its  details.  Until,  therefore,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  system  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  only  class 
of  men  devoted  to  that  business  or  until  their  experience  and 
counsels  shall  have  been  collected  and  made  available  to  the 
State  Legislatures,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  A  convenfion  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  if 
such  could  be  got  together,  about'the  10th  of  April,  in  Harriw 
bnigh,  before  the  Legislature  adjourns,  might  do  some  good. 
The  one  attempted  some  eighteen  months  since,  was  at  each 
nlUae  as  effcctiiaHy  to  exclude  all  the  toachen  ofCoUigM 


and  of  most  Academies  of  the  State.  But  if  one  were  called 
for  April  or  October,  when  the  Colleges  have  vacations,  it 
might  be  well  attended.  Why  might  not  the  Legislature  in¬ 
vite  such  a  convention  and  moreover  defray  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  teachers  to  and  from  it  1  Is  it  not  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  the  profits  would  overrun  the  cost  t 

Or  why  should  not  a  Board  of  Education  be  appointed  by 
the  State  1  This  plan  succeeds  elsewhere  and  why  not  in 
Pennsylvania  and  N.  Jersey  !  Is  not  this  business  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  strict  and  proper  business  of  government,  as 
to  be  unsuitable  to  mix  up  with  it. 


The  following  communications  are  from  a  country  school¬ 
master  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  but  the  name.  And 
from  this  we  should  take  him  to  be  a  Pennsylvania  dutch- 
man,  as  to  descent.  And  if  our  surmise  be  correct,  his  sound 
sense  and  good  diction,  shew  that  this  race  of  men  have  un¬ 
derrated  themselves,  when  they  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  they  could  not  learn,  so  as  to  become  useful  teachers, 
but  must  get  yankee  schoolmasters.  Our  correspondent  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  in  a  former  letter,  to  spend  some  time  in  our 
Normal  Seminary  for  his  own  improvement,  but  now  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  his  employers  refuse  to  part  with  him  for  the 
present.  We  would  like  to  have  the  drilling  of  a  hundred 
such  men.  When  will  our  State  arrive  at  a  proper  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject ! 

For  the  Educator. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dzxii  Sia. — Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  having  a  unifor¬ 
mity  of  school  books  or  at  least  of  Spelling  books  throughout 
the.statel  Y ou  can  scarcely  go  into  a  School  in  the  country  but 
you  will  find  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  Spelling  books. 
This  is  not  only  a  disadvantage  to  the  scholar  but  a  great  det¬ 
riment  to  the  teacher.  But  who  shall  say  which  of  the 
numerous  Spelling  books  now  in  use,  is  the  best  adapted  to 
our  common  country  schools  1  Some  will  say  Comly’s,  some 
Byerly’s,  some  Webster’s  and  some  perhaps  may  say  Cobb’s; 
but  Cobb’s  U  certainly  the  worst  of  the  lot.  The  type  is  too 
small,  columns  of  spelling  two  long  and  the  reading  lessons 
too  difficult;  it  lacks  too  essentials  for  a  primary  school  book 
viz.  a  list  of  words  with  the  definitions  given,  and  the  multi¬ 
plication  table,  both  of  which  children  should  learn  early.  It 
is  far  worse  than  Webster’s,  and  Webster’s  is  very  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  old  Dilworth’s.  They  were  neither  of  them  ever 
introduced  into  this  state  on  account  of  their  merit  but  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  object  of  speculation.  Spelling  words  as  they  stand 
arranged  in  perpendicular  columns  is  a  dull,  uninteresting 
business  for  children;  they  are  only  groping  along  in  the  dark 
without  understanding  what  they  are  about,  the  whole  is  to 
them  entirely  destitute  of  sense  or  meaning.  Woulditnotbe 
an  improvement  to  have  no  spelling  book  at  all  1  Let  the  first 
book  for  children  contain,  first,  the  alphabet,  next  a  few  les¬ 
sons  of  words  of  one  or  two  letters  only,  but  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  sentence  that  a  child  could  understand  it  when  it  is 
read  to  him,  which  should  alwaysbe  done  before  he  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  spell  it — ^'Fhus — He  it  to  go.  So  am  I.  Next  of  words 
of  one,  two  or  three  letters  thus —  The  dog  can  run.  I  can  hop. 
Next  of  words  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  letters — Thus — Ihave 
got  anew  book.  And  so  on  with  an  easy  gradation  ofsentences 
composed  of  more  and  more  difiicult  words,*  which  children 
shonld  leant  to  spell,  first  in  the  book,  then  out  of  the  book 
and  then  to  read.  It  should  also  contain  a  short  description 
of  animals  apd  things  with  which  they  are  familiar,  a  list  of 
all  the  words  in  common  use,  with  the  definitions  given;  the 


•All  difiicult  words  should  be  spelled,  accented  and  defined 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  chikhea  should  always  be 
required  to  commit  to  memory. 


multiplication  table,  and  questions  which  every  child  will 
take  an  interest  in,  such  as — Which  way  is  North  !  South  1 
East!  West!  What  state  do  you  live  in!  What  county! 
What  township!  What  is  a  township !  What  is  a  county  1 
What  is  a  state  fee.  Ac. 

With  books  of  this  description  children  would  learn  more 
in  three  months  than  they  do  with  those  now  in  use  in  three 
years,  and  whoever  will  try  the  experiment  will  find  the  as¬ 
sertion  true.  So  soon  as  children  are  able  to  read  with  toler¬ 
able  accuracy  they  should  have  Walker’s  School  Dictionary 
and  be  taught  to  examine  it  for  the  proper  pronunciation  and 
definition  of  every  word  in  their  lesson,  which  they  do  not 
perfectly  understand;  for  how  can  they  understand  what  they 
read  except  they  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  !  Tis  no 
wonder  the  youths  of  Pennsylvania  are  growing  up  in  igno¬ 
rance,  when  they  are  kept  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  their 
time,  spelling  words  which  they  have  not  the  least  idea,  have 
any  meaning  to  them,  and  at  length  when  they  are  enabled 
to  read,  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  one  half  the  words 
in  a  common  school  book.  They,  like  parrots,  merely  leam 
to  prate  without  knowing  what  they  say.  In  this  respect 
teachers  are  too  careless.  Here  teachers  will  say  the  parents 
are  to  blame,  that  they  will  not  furnish  their  children  with 
sufiicient  school  books. 

This  I  know  by  sad  experience  is  but  too  true.  Parents 
will  give  their  children  ribbands  and  lace  and  every  foolish 
gewgaw,  and  then  send  them  to  school  with  but  a  half  a 
book,  or  one  book  for  two  or  three  children.  Parents  who 
send  their  children  to  school  without  furnishing  them  with 
sufficient  school  books  may  be  compared  to  those  foolish  vir¬ 
gins  mentioned  in  scripture,  who  provided  themselves  with 
lamps,  but  neglected  to  furnish  the  oil. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 


For  the  Educator. 

Mzssns  Editobs. — As  your  paper  is  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  common  schools  and  Education  generally,  I  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  Rules  which  are  the  result  of 
many  years  experience  in  teaching,  which  if  you  would  pub- 
lish  perhaps  it  might  be  an  inducement  for  other  teachers  to 
do  the  same,  and  from  the  whole  there  might  be  a  code  of 
Rules  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  common  country 
schools  generally  throughout  the  State.  Many  teachers  have 
no  rules  written  or  printed  and  then  punish  children  for 
unruly  conduct,  forgetting  that  “where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression”  and  that  it  is  cruel  to  whip  a  boy  with¬ 
out  first  giving  him  to  understand  what  you  would  require 
of  him. 

1st  Rule.  The  School  shall  be  open  for  children  of  every 
denomination,  provided  they  comply  with  the  order  thereof 
and  no  preference  shall  be  shown  to  the  children  of  one  fami¬ 
ly  more  than  to  those  of  another. 

2d.  The  lessons  shall  commence  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  Summer,  half  past  8,  spring  and  fall;  and  9  in  Win¬ 
ter;  and  there  shall  be  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  except  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather,  the  girls  first  and  then  the  boys. 

3d.  The  Teacher  shall  stay  with  the  scholars  at  noon 
time,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  aggravating,  and  profane  lan¬ 
guage,  quarreling,  fighting,  and  throwing  sticks  and  stones, 
and  he  may  call  the  scholars  to  their  books  at  any  time  for 
unruly  conduct. 

4th.  The  Scholars  shall  not  cut  the  tables,  benches,  or 
any  thing  else  belonging  to  the  school  house,  and  any  schol¬ 
ar  breaking  the  windows  or  doing  any  other  injury  shall  im¬ 
mediately  repair  the  same,  or  pay  for  having  it  done. 

5th.  There  shall  be  no  cakes,  apples,  nuts,  or  any  thing 
else  eaten  in  school  time. 

6tL  The  Scholars  shall  be  arranged  in  claeaes  acewding 
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to  their  capacities  and  anj  scholar  on  first  entering  the 
■chool  shall  not  read  in  a  book  different  from  the  rest,  but 
join  some  one  of  the  classes  already  established. 

7th.  The  last  thing  in  the  afiemoon  the  scholars  shall 
spell  out  of  book,  the  girls  and  boys  in  seperate  classes,  and 
not  more  than  ten  in  a  class  and  so  soon  as  those  of  one  class 
have  spelled  they  shall  go  quietly  home  without  waiting  for 
the  rest  of  the  scholars. 

8th.  The  Teacher  shall  read  these  rules  (or  cause  them  to 
be  read)  to  the  scholars  at  least  once  every  month,  and  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  any  scholar  from  school  who 
refuses  to  conform  to  them,  and  any  scholar  so  discharged, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  attend  school  again  except  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Directors,  Trustees  or  school  committee. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 


From  the  Annals  of  Education  for  December  id.  1838. 

FAMILY  DISCIPLINE. 

The  following  thoughts  on  Family  Govern¬ 
ment  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Observer. 
They  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Amherst  College. — We  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing,  of  late,  on  the  same  subject,  more  important, 
nor  any  thing  which  in  our  view  was  more  need¬ 
ed. 

‘.The  importance  of  family  government  will 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  one,  and  we  of 
this  generation  are  quite  ready  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  understand  it  better  than  our  fathers  did. 
Whether  we  do  or  not,  will,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
be  submitted  to  a  more  impartial  judgment.  I 
am  sure,  that  could  those  who  have  been  gone  a 
hundred  years,  return  to  the  “places  which  knew 
them,”  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  we 
expect  to  substantiate  such  a  claim  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity. 

Although  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  families,  ex¬ 
cept  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
in  order  to  become  good  citizens  in  after  life, 
children  must  be  accustomed  to  cheerful  subordi¬ 
nation  in  the  family,  from  their  earliest  recollec¬ 
tion.  I  know  that  those  who  grow  up  without 
restraint  by  the  fire  side,  and  whose  youth  is 
consequently  as  wild  as  the  winds,  can  be  gov¬ 
erned  afterwards  by  absolute  power.  The  bayo¬ 
net  of  the  Czar  and  the  scimetar  of  the  Sultan  can 
tame  them  and  keep  them  in  subjection.  But 
it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  any  thing  like  a 
free  constitutional  government  can  ever  be  main¬ 
tained  over  a  people  who  have  not  been  taught  the 
fifth  commandment  in  their  childhood.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can. 

Children  must  be  prepared  to  reverence  the 
majesty  of  the  laws,  and  yield  a  prompt  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  civil  magistrate,  by  habitual  subjec¬ 
tion  to  their  parents.  If  they  are  not  governed 
in  the  .family,  they  will  be  restive  under  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  restraints  of  after  life  ; 
and  the  freer  the  form  of  government  is,  in  any 
state,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  parents  should 
fit  their  children  “to  lead  qpiiet  and  peaceable  lives 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty,”  under  it,  by  a  pro¬ 
per  course  of  domestic  training. 

We  cannot,  in  this  country,  hope  to  preserve 
and  hand  down  our  free  and  glorious  institutions 
in  any  other  way.  To  remain  free,  the  mass  of 
the  people  must  be  virtuous  and  enlightened; 
and  to  this  end,  domestic  education,  including  all 
suitable  restraints  and  discipline,  must  engage  the 
earnest  attention  of  heads  of  families  throughout 
the  land.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that 


the  practicability  of  maintaining  a  highly  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government  has  been  tried  and  is 
settled  in  the  United  States,  however  it  may  have 
failed  everywhere  else. 

I  wish  it  were  so :  but  I  am  afraid  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled,  so  far  only  as  we  have  gone. 
What  the  future  may  disclose,  who  can  certainly 
tell?  It  is  yet  a  grand  desideratum,  whether  we 
have  religion  and  virtue  and  intelligence  enough 
to  sustain  our  blessed  institutions.  The  danger 
is,  that  our  liberties  will  degenerate  into  licen¬ 
tiousness,  and  that  the  growing  laxity  of  family 
government  will  hasten  on  the  fearful  crisis. 

There  is,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  a  re-action  of 
our  unparalleled  political  freedom,  upon  our  do¬ 
mestic  relations.  It  is  more  difficult  than  it  was, 
half,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  for  pa¬ 
rents  to  “command  their  household  after  them.” 
Our  children  hear  so  much  aboutliberty  and  equal¬ 
ity,  and  are  so  often  told  how  glorious  it  is  to  be 
“  born  free  and  equal,”  that  it  is  hard  to  make 
them  understand  for  what  good  reason  their  liber¬ 
ties  are  abridged  in  the  family;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  this  accounts,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
for  the  reluctance  with  which  they  submit  to  pa¬ 
rental  authority.  The  boy  wants  to  be  “his  own 
man,”  long  before  his  wisdom  teeth  are  cut;  and 
the  danger  lies  in  conceding  the  point  to  him,  un¬ 
der  the  notion,  that  our  fathers  were  quite  too  ri¬ 
gid,  and  that  a  more  indulgent  domestic  policy, 
corresponding  with  the  “spirit  of  the  age,”  is  bet¬ 
ter.  This  may  be  the  way  to  make  rulers  en¬ 
ough  fora  hundred  republics;  but  not  to  make  a 
single  good  subject.' 

Family  government  then,  according  to  Dr.  H. 
is  much  more  difficult  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  We  should  like  it  if  the  Doctor 
would  trace  the  effect  up  to  the  causes,  and  tell 
us  the  result. 

But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  are  sure  he 
is  right  in  regard  to  the  fact.  Family  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  growing  more  difficult  in  the  U. 
States  for  about  half  a  century:  and  is  likely  for 
aught  we  see,  to  become  more  and  more  so  for 
some  time  longer. 

There  is  an  evil  growing  out  of  this  prevailing 
spirit  of  insubordination,  which  we  think  has  not 
been  often  enough  adverted  to;  we  mean  an  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  on  the  part  of  teachers.  It  is  a 
trite  but  true  saying,  that  no  teacher  can  bring  in¬ 
to  proper  subjection  those  pupils  who  are  not  well 
governed  at  home.  We  have  demanded  too 
much  of  our  teachers  for  some  time  past,  when 
we  have  required  them  to  do  more  and  better  in 
their  schools.  The  wonder  is,'  not  that  they  have 
done  so  little,  but  rather  that  in  the  midst  of  a  set 
of  pupils,  neglected  and  ungoverned  at  home, 
they  should  have  accomplished  so  much. 

This  evil  of  parental  neglect  is,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  very  great.  But  this  is  not  all  of 
which  we  complain;  would  that  it  were.  If  pa¬ 
rents  who  do  not  govern  their  children  at  home, 
would  let  the  teacher  govern  them  at  school,  it 
would  be  more  tolerable.  But  so  far  are  they 
from  doing  this,  that  they  almost  universally  with¬ 
draw  their  children,  if  teachers  do  their  duty. 
The  common  or  public  schools  may  indeed  form 
an  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  though 
not  universally. 

We  have  intimated  that  instead  of  co-operating 
with  the  teachers  of  their  children,  or  indeed 
leaving  them  to  pursue  an  independent  course, 
most  parents  are^dissatisfied  if  teachers  do  their 
duty.  This  is  mdeed  a  most  painful  state  of 


things;  but  we  are  sure  it  is  such  a  state  of  things 
as  actually  exists,  even  in  those  portions  of  the 
community  which  make  the  loudest  pretensions 
on  this  subject. 

A  person  who  has  taught  a  large  select  school 
in  Boston  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  very  high  reputation  in  his  profession, 
assured  us  not  long  since,  that  he  never  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  his  course,  even  by  the  mo^t  enlighten¬ 
ed  families  of  Boston.  He  said  he  made  it  an 
invariable  rule,  whenever  his  pupils  were  guilty 
of  any  sort  of  misconduct,  to  go  to  their  parents 
and  converse  with  them  frankly  on  the  subject. 
Ha  has  almost  always  been  so  fortunate,  he  says, 
as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  parents,  on  these 
occasions ;  but  among  hundreds  of  instances  of 
the  kind,  he  does  not  recollect  of  but  a  solitary 
instance  in  which  these  parents  did  not  withdraw 
the  pupils  from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  very 
next  quarter. 

This  is  a  most  important,  and  may  be  to  some 
a  most  startling  fact.  If  these  things  are  so  in  the 
green  tree,  they  will  perhaps  say,  what  is  likely 
to  be  done  in  the  dry?  If  such  is  the  astonishing 
neglect  of  parents  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
hosts  so  loudly  of  its  attention  to  education,  what 
must  be  the  state  of  things  in  those  remote  parts 
of  our  country,  which  make  no  pretentions  to^  a 
correct  and  faithful  discipline  ? 

We  leave  the  subject  here,  not  because  we  have 
exhausted  it,  but  because  we  have  exhausted  our 
space.  If  there  be  a  subject  which  above  all 
others  claims  our  attention,  not  only  as  friends  of 
education,  but  as  the  friends  of  free  institutions— 
nay  even  as  Christians — it  is  family  education, 
and  especially  family  discipline.  If  a  reform  in 
discipline  is  any  where  needed,  it  is,  we  are 
quite  sure,  in  our  families. 

We,  of  the  Educator,  wish  to  add  our  endorsement  to  sev¬ 
eral  facts  in  the  above,  very  interesting  article,  and  to  enlarge 
upon  some  of  its  principles. 

The  “re-action  of  our  unparalleled  political  freedom,  upon 
our  domestic  relations,”  we  think  is  a  general  fact.  The 
idol  of  this  nation  is  liberty  and  the  goddess  is  worshiped  by 
the  millions  of  our  little  children,  e’er  they  know  any  thing 
of  her  but  the  name ;  and  a  vast  proportion  of  our  youth  grow 
up  with  the  spirit  of  this  idolatry  continually  increasing, 
but  without  any  clear  and  well  defined  ideas  of  what  lib¬ 
erty  is.  The  more  general  notion  among  children  we  think 
to  be,  is  that  liberty  consists  in  the  absence  of  all  restraint  ; 
liberty  is  a  mans  doing  what  he  pleases.  If  a  person  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  what  he  pleases  his,  liberty  is  abridged  ;  he  is 
not  ree.  Such  notions,  we  are  persuaded  are  imbibed  to  a 
earful  extent,  by  our  children.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  whenever  these  opinions  are  adopted,  parental  authority 
has  to  contend  with  a  monster  giant ;  the  mutual  progeny  of 
the  goddess  of  liberty  and  the  demon  of  infidel  anarchy.  Let 
a  child  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to  think  and  act  as  he  pleases 
that  all  restraint,  is  a  curtailment  of  liberty  and  he  at  once 
becomes  restive  and  ungovernable.  Still  worse,  if  perchance 
he  has  heard,  that  corporeal  punishments  are  cruel  and  um 
becoming  the  genius  of  a  free  people.  Coertion  sustained  by 
the  wholesome^discipline  of  “the  rod  of  correction”  heaven’s 
ordained  instrument  to  drive  folly  from  the  heart  of  a  child, 
wherein  it  has  been  bound  up,  are  then,  in  his  view,  despot¬ 
ism  and  tyranny.  Thus  head-strong  self-will  becomes  the 
bane  of  family  discipline. 

We  therefore  concur  in  the  resulting  bet,  that  &mily  gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  mors 
difibiulti  We  suppose  the  preceding  points  out  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  UcL  Buchaie  the  processes  oftbonght  1^  the 
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btb*  "  bora  free  and  equal”  to  hit  &ther.  He  ia  led  on  step 
hf  stop  to  assert  bis  fre^um  at  ton  years,  and  at  twelve  his 
independence  of  the  parents  that  produced  him.  Let  the 
correspondent  trath,  that  mobs  consist  largely  of  non-adults 
betaken  in  this  connection,  and  it  both  evinces  the  fact,  and 
expounds  its  philosophy.  The  boy  who  has  learned  that  he 
was  **  born  free  and  equal”  to  his  father,  soon  learns  to  ques¬ 
tion  his  fathers  right  to  lord  it  over  him ;  and  the  father  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  language,  is  unable  to  re¬ 
sist  the  boy’s  logic,  without  abandoning  the  declaration  of 
independence.  Hence  an  undue  relaxation  of  parental  au¬ 
thority,  and  a  consequent  prostration  of  discipline.  The 
boy  is  left  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  he  pleases  to  exercise  his 
freedom,  regardless  of  his  fathers  counsels  and  in  violation  of 
his  commands.  This  child  who  was  never  governed  at  horn' 
is  sent  hv  school,  and  of  course  must  carry  out  his  notions 
of  freedom  there  also.  Soon  he  becomes  an  outlaw ;  school 
after  school  rejects  him.  Finally  he  is  sent  from  home,  that 
at  a  distant  boarding  school  or  college  if  possible,  be  may  be 
broken  in  like  a  wild  asses  colt,  and  tamed  to  some  system 
of  laws.  Here  the  battle  between  law  and  anarchy  is  again 
ranewcd.  The  principles  of  [a  false]  inde|H!ndence  instilled 
into  him  by  his  parents,  and  which  have  grown  with  his 
growth  and  become  laws  of  bis  being,  are  not  to  be  eradicat¬ 
ed  ;  he  refuses  obedience,  is  expelled  the  academy  or  college 
or  runs  off:  and  the  sin  ia  charged  upon  his  last  teachers 
and  governors.  But  now  every  man  of  sense  can  see,  where 
the  sin  really  lies ;  yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  criminate  self, 
that  the  fond  parent  vents  his  spleen  and  pours  forth  the  sor 
rows  of  his  heart  in  curses  upon  the  college.  For  why  ? 
Because,  forsooth  it  did  not  work  a  miracle  and  demolish  in 
a  few  months  what  foolish  parents  have  been  building  up 
fbr  years — because  it  did  not  bend  the  oak,  when  the  parent 
had  refused  to  bend  the  twig.  * 

Such  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  true  history  of  many  a  youth 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  ruined  at  school  or  college. 
No!  false  reputation!  they  are  ruined  at  home.  Any 
intelligent  teacher  and  govenor  of  a  school  or  college,  can  ea- 
aily  point  out  the  families  where  discipline  is  neglected,  hav¬ 
ing  the  children  as  his  indices. 

The  fact  last  mentioned  in  the  Annals  is  very  interesting 
and  instructing,  though  humiliating.  It  accords  with  the 
general  experience  of  teachers;  with  perhaps  this  exception, 
that  in  public  schools  or  those  dependent  upon  the  vote  of  a 
nujority  of  the  neighbourhood  for  their  existence  and  manage¬ 
ment,  instead  of  the  scholars  being  left  at  home,  the  faith¬ 
ful  teacher  is  dismissed  oi  his  situation  is  rendered  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  the  intrigues  of  a  fund  and  foolish  parent  Par¬ 
lies  are  created  and  the  schools  broken  up,  to  gratify  a  spoiled 
child.  School  government  must  be  sustained  by  family  dis¬ 
cipline,  or  good  education  is  impracticable. 

'  From  the  Indiana  Farmer. 

EDUCATION  CONVENTION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary 
Education  Convention  of  Indiana,  held  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  on  the  37ih,  of  October,  1828,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Retolved,  That  the  next  Annual  Education 
Convention  be  held  at  the  Capitol  at  Indianap¬ 
olis,  on  the  Ist  Wedensday  of  January  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  McMasters, 
President  of  the  South  Hanover  College,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Convention 
on  “  the  system  of  common  school  education  in 
the  eastern  States  and  its  results.^ 

TTjat  the  Rev.  E.  Hovey,  of  the  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege,  be  appointed  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  the 
present  condition  of  common  school  education 


in  Indiana,  and  the  best  means  of  its  improve¬ 
ment.” 

That  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  Principal  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University  be  appointed  to  de¬ 
liver  a  lecture  “  on  the  proper  connection  be¬ 
tween  intellectual  and  moral  education.” 

That  Professor  Parks,  of  Indiana  College,  be 
appointed  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  the  value  of 
a  classical  education  to  the  youth  of  Indiana.” 

That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Housher,  of  Centreville 
Academy,  be  appointed  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
“  the  appropriate  sphere  of  county  seminary  in¬ 
struction,  in  qualifying  the  youth  of  Indiana  for 
practical  pursuits  and  duties  to  which  they  may 
be  called  in  life.” 

That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tiltor,  Principal  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Franklin  Institute,  be  appointed  to  deliver 
a  lecture  on  “  the  appropriate  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  how  teachers 
thus  qualified  are  to  be  procured.” 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  communicate 
with  the  several  gentlemen  above  named,  and  in¬ 
viting  them  to  the  several  duties  assigned,  and 
requesting  an  intimation  whether  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  them  to  comply. 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  Education  in 
the  Slate  who  can  make  it  convenient  be  and 
they  are  hereby  invited  to  attend  the  Convention ; 
to  whom,  during  their  stay,  extention  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  may 
be  expected. 

DAVID  WALLACE, 
Chairman  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Great  results  hang  on  little  things. 

Two  men  were  at  work  one  day  in  a  ship  yard. 
They  were  hewing  a  stick  of  timber  to  put  into  a 
ship.  It  was  a  small  stick,  and  not  worth  much. 
As  they  cut  off  chips,  they  found  a  worm,  a  little 
worm,  about  half  an  inch  long. 

‘•This  stick  is  wormy,”  said  one,  ‘‘  shall  we 
put  it  in  ?” 

“I  do  not  know  ;  yes,  I  think  it  may  go  in.  It 
will  not  be  seen,  of  course.” 

“Yes,  but  there  may  be  other  worms  in  it ;  and  j 
these  may  increase  and  injure  the  ship.” 

“No  ;  i  think  not.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  worth 
much!  yet  I  do  net  wish  to  lose  it.  But  come 
nevermind  the  worm;  we  have  seen  but  one ; 
put  it  in.” 

The  stick  was  accordingly  put  in.  The  ship 
was  finished,  and  she  was  launched  off  into  the 
waters,  all  ready  for  the  seas,  she  looked  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  swan  when  the  breeze  rufHes  his  white 
feathered  bosom,  as  he  sits  on  the  waters.  She 
went  to  sea,  and  for  a  number  of  years  did  well. 
But  it  was  found  on  a  distant  voyage,  that  she 
grew  weak  and  rotten.  Her  timbers  were  found 
all  eaten  away  by  the  worms.  But  the  Captain 
thought  he  would  try  to  get  her  home.  He  had  a 
great  costly  load  of  goods  in  the  ship,  such  as 
silks,  crapes,  and  the  like,  and  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple.  On  their  way  home  a  storm  gathered.  The 
ship  for  a  while  dimed  up  the  high  waves,  and 
then  plunged  down,  creaked  and  rolled  finely. — 
But  she  then  sprung  a  leak.  They  had  two  pumps 
and  the  men  worked  at  them  day  and  night ;  but 
the  water  came  in  faster  than  they  could  pump  it 
out.  She  filled  with  water,  and  she  went  down 
under  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  ocean,  with  all 
the  goods  and  all  the  people  on  board.  Every 
one  perished.  Oh,  how  many  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers,  and  children  mounied  over  husbands,  and 
sons,  and  brothers,  for  whose  return  they  were 


waiting,  and  who  never  returned  !  And  all,  all 
this  probably,  because  that  little  stick  of  timber, 
with  the  worm  in  it,  was  pul  in  it,  when  the  ship 
was  built !  How  much  property,  and  how  many 
lives  may  be  distroyed  by  a  little  worm  !  And 
how  much  evil  may  a  man  do,  when  he  does  a 
small  wrong,  as  that  man  did  when  he  put  the 
wormy  timber  in  the  ship. 


SUMMARY. 

I  An  effectual  and  easy  way  to  stop  the  /lowing 
of  btood from  a  cut  or  wound.  Take  a  few  dry 
beans,  pound  them  up  pretty  fine,  and  apply  them 
to  the  cut  and  the  blood  will  instantly  stop.  The 
cut  should  be  covered  jp  with  this  powder. 

Coughs  and  Colds.  Horse  radish  cut  into 
small  peiecs  and  chewed  in  the  mouth  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remed)'  for  hoarsness,  coughs,  colds  and 
cases  of  incipient  consumption. 

Henry  Clay  Jr.  Esq.  of  Fayette  County  Ken¬ 
tucky,  sold  his  cow  Princess,  a  few  days  since, 
to  Messers.  John  and  Richard  Allen,  of  the  same 
County,  for  $2,000. — Franklin  Far. 
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The  Dutchmans  opinion.  I  was  buyinf*  a  row,  some  days 
ago  from  a  german  farmer:  and  as  the  chief  quality  of  a  cow 
sought  for  by  the  buyer,  is  a  capacity  to  give  a  large  quantity 
of  good  milk ;  on  that  point  he  assured  me,  “  she  would  give 
Sjgreat  deal  of  milk  and  very  rich  if  she  was  well  slopped. 

But  a  greatdeal  depended  on  thaL  There  is - ,  (I 

won’t  name  him  for  fear  he  should  be  ashamed — Editor)  ha 
kept  thirteen  milch-cows,  and  we  had  but  two  or  three,  only 
one  giving  milk.  We  used  as  much  milk  and  butter  as  ws 
wanted,  and  sold  some  butter  to  him.”  Then  said  I,  you  con¬ 
sider  a  cow,  a  kind  of  machine  to  manufacture  milk.  It 
takes  a  certain  quantity  of  feed  to  keep  the  machine  up,  and 
all  it  can  use  beyond  that  goes  to  milk.  Just  so,  said  he — if 
he  would  give  the  feed  he  gives  to  thirteen  cows,  to  half  as 
many,  he  would  make  more  butter. 

Here  we  have  a  great  discovery.  A  Pennsylvania  dutchman 
I  has  found  out  a  very  important  secret  in  the  animal  economy. 
We  herald  it  abroad  and  assure  all  farmers,  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  iL  How  can  a  cow  whose  sides  arc  like  a  post  and 
rail  fence  with  an  old  wagon  cloth  hanging  over  it  and  blown 
in  between  the  rails,  afford  to  spare  any-thing  to  her  owner. 
Pharoah  was  more  reasonable  than  such  an  owner,  if  be 
really  expected  milk  from  the  crazy  old  dried  up  frame  ;  be 
allowed  clay  to  his  brick  makers,  but  your  farmer  with  his 
large  stock  of  milch-cows,  as  light  as  Capt.  Rileys  dried  up 
dromedary,  expects  milk  to  be  manufactured  out  of  slake  oats 
and  glorious  butter  he’ll  have  from  such  milk.  Why,  the 
pitiful  looks  of  such  a  cow,  are  enough  to  turn  a  man’s  stom¬ 
ach  against  butter  all  bis  days.  Who  would  suck  the  mar. 
row  from  such  dry  bones  1  No — no— put  away  half  your 
stock  and  feed  the  other  half  to  the  full.  A  full  stomach  puts  a 
cow  in  good  humour,  as  well  as  a  man.  She’ll  then  part  with 
a  share  to  you  most  cheerful^  and  thank  you  for  taking  iL 
.4nd  what  a  comfort  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  passing  travel¬ 
er  even  ;  to  see  a  sleek,  clear,  soft  skin,  no  sharp  bones  threat 
ening  to  the  touch;  a  large  lively  eye;  a  fine  open,  placed  coun. 
tenance ;  a  stetely,  bold  and  firm  step.  Why  it  warms  ihs 
winter  passenger  when  he  looks  out  of  a  stage  coach  on  such 
a  sight.  Whereas  your  farmers,  who  pride  themselves  on 
the  number  of  their  stock ;  detract  from  human  enjoyment  as 
well  as  from  that  oi  the  poor  animals.  True  they  number  so 
many  heads  of  cattle;  but  they  are  heads  without  bodies ; 
frames  and  weatherboarJing  like  a  shell  bark  hickory  or  a 
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porcupines  hide,  without  filling  in  or  furnature  ;  eyes  from 
which  the  tears  have  all  run  out  and  left  a  dry  glassy  ball  I 
a  look  of  most  imploring  signifieancy — oh !  for  hay  and  slop ; 
a  step — so  caucious,  that  it  seems  to  say — be  careful  feet — 
if  you  let  me  down  I  shall  never  rise  more.  The  traveller 
from  such  a  sight  falls  back  in  his  seat  wraps  his  cloak  the 
closer  about  him  and  hums  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  on. 

Let  farmers  keep  no  more  s.ock  than  tliey  can  keep  fat. 

Let  farmers  till  no  more  land  than  they  can  feed  well. 


From  ttie  Maine  Farmh-. 


SWINE. 


Mr.  Editor, — In  no  part  of  the  United  States 
can  the  raising  of  pork  be  made  a  more  profita¬ 
ble  bus  ness  than  in  the  Slate  of  Maine.  In 
making  calculations  of  the  profits  of  swine  hus- 
banilry,  we  should  lake  many  subjects  into  con- 
eideration.  First  of  all,  let  us  notice  manure — 
always  acknowledged  to  be  the  basis  of  all  good 
husbandry.  I  liave  heard  it  asserted  that  many 
of  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  say  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  of  a  hog  will  make,  when  well  supplied  with 
materials,  will  pay  all  the  expense  of  his  keeping. 
If  this  supposition  is  correct,  then  we  can  raise 
pork  as  cheap  as  our  southern  or  western  breth¬ 
ren,  whose  sw'ine  subsist  and  fatten  on  what 
grows  spontaneously. 

Every  farmer  should  have  his  hog  pens  and 
hog  yards  so  modelled  that  no  manure  be  lost. 
If  the  hog  yard  is  open  descending  ground,  it 
should  be  so  contrived  by  digging,  that  none  of 
its  v  irtues  may  escape  in  a  liquid  slate ;  and  if 
the  liquid  part  of  the  manure  in  the  hog  pen  es¬ 
cape  through  the  floor,  it  is  an  unpardonable  waste, 
unless  the  farmer  should  cart  an  abundance  of 
loam  and  pul  it  beneath  the  floor  of  his  hog  sty, 
to  absorb  those  rich  juices,  which  are  annualj 
lost,  if  he  cannot  devise  a  better  method. 

Every  farmer  in  the  State  should  be  ambitious 
to  obtain  the  very  best  breed  of  swine  that  can 
be  pr  cured.  A  poor  breed  of  swine,  or  in  fact 
any  kind  of  animals,  is  dead  loss  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  little  energy 
and  a  union  of  elTorts,  to  get  rid  of  an  unprofita¬ 
ble  stock  and  subsiiuitcd  in  its  stead  that  which 
will  be  highly  profitable. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  order  to  raise  swine, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  farmer  should  have  a  large 
dairy ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry.  A  farmer  w  ho  has  not  large  quantities  of 
milk  to  spare  for  his  pigs,  may  give  them  other 
kinds  of  nutrious  food  ;  and  probably  they  may 
be  made  to  thrive  well  in  a  clover  pasture,  with¬ 
out  much  other  food. 

Now  let  us  notice  the  method  of  management 
practised  by  Arthur  Young,  Esquire,  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  management  of  swine.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1766,  he  pastured 
sixty-four  swine  on  only  two  acres  of  clover 
ground,  lie  assures  the  public  that  all  these 
swine  grew  very  fast,  and  also  gives  it  as  bis 
opinion,  that  this  use  of  clover  is  much  more 
profitable  than  when  converted  into  hay.  Now 
why  cannot  a  New  England  Yankee,  by  practis¬ 
ing  the  same  method,  realize  the  same  results. 
Dr.  Dean  says  that  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
husbandry  to  make  a  hog  pasture  of  an  orchard ; 
and  he  tells  us  that  an  orchard  may  be  prepared 
with  clover  as  well  as  any  other  spot  of  ground. 

I  thiukit  is  bad  husbandry  to  put  apple  Tees 
apon  good  tillage  lands.  If  the  farmer  has  stony 
ground,  that  is  not  easily  tilled,  there  he  should 
plant  his  orchard.  'I'he  grass  in  orchards  (es¬ 
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pecially  if  the  trees  be  large  and  stand  near  each 
other)  is  not  so  sweet  and  nutricious  as  that  which 
grows  on  ground  unencumbred  with  trees;  still 
I  think,  for  many  reasons,  swine  should  run  in 
orchards.  If  the  tr  -es  in  an  orchaad  be  too  large 
or  too  thick  to  admit  of  tillage,  the  little  patches 
between  the  fees  may  be  ploughed  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  sowed  with  fresh  clover-seed;  to 
sow  a  few  oats  is  a  good  idea.  The  farmer  need 
not  plough  his  whole  orchard  at  once  but  he  may 
plough  a  part  every  year, — by  so  doing  he  may 
constantly  improve  the  soil  at  a  very  light  ex¬ 
pense. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  hogs  should  run  in  or¬ 
chards,  still  I  think  that  every  farmer  who  would 
raise  a  considerable  number  of  swine,  should  set 
apart  at  least  one  acre  of  land  adjoining  his  or¬ 
chard,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  clover  for  his 
swine. 

This  acre  should  be  kept  one  half  in  tillage 
and  the  other  half  in  clover,  alternately ;  and  as 
clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  is  best  to  change  from 
grass  to  tillage,  every  second  year ;  thus  afford¬ 
ing  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  clover.  By  so  doing 
hogs  will  not  be  compelled  to  feed  wholly  upon 
grass  growing  in  orchards.  And  last,  not  least, 
by  pasturing  land  with  swine,  and  sowing  clover 
seed  abundantly,  the  farmer  may  enrich  his  soil 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  winter  food  for  swine  should  be  princi¬ 
pally  roots  which  should  be  boiled  or  steam-boil¬ 
ed.  This  is  winter  work,  and  the  fanner  cannot 
be  more  profitably  employed.  If  potatoes  are 
boiled,  tlie  water  should  be  immediately  drained 
off.  The  water  in  which  potatoes  are  boiled,  is 
o(  a  poisonous  nature,  and  injurious  to  swine  or 
cattle. 

In  this  state  I  think  it  is  bad  economy  to  raise 
much  corn  or  grain  for  store  swine.  A  warm 
tight  shelter  is  very  necessary  for  the  hog  in  this 
cold  climate,  and  this  animal,  so  epicurean  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  diet,  must  be  well  lodged,  or 
he  will  not  thrive.  An  abudnance  of  litter  should 
be  furnished  him,  and  this  mode  of  consuming 
straw  is  more  profitable  than  when  used  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  even  if  mixed  with  ruta-baga.  I  would 
not  have  it  understood  that  farmers  should  con¬ 
sume  all  their  straw  as  litter  for  swine,  but  mere¬ 
ly  that  they  should  not  be  too  stingy  in  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

I  will  now  say  something  i  i  regard  to  the  fat¬ 
tening  of  swine.  He  that  makes  the  greatest 
amount  of  pork  at  the  least  expense  is  the  best 
fanner.  Mr.  Young  undertook  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  ascertain  the  cheapest  mode  of  fat- 
teninir  swine,  and  it  is  said  he  gave  the  preference 
to  boiled  carrots. 

If  good  pork  can  be  made  by  feeding  swine 
with  carrots,  I  think  it  bad  economy  to  consume 
much  corn  or  grain  for  this  purpose — at  least  till 
we  can  do  away  the  necessity  of  “going  to  New 
York  to  mill.”  But  the  hog  is  very  fastidious 
in  his  diet;  he  must  be  gratified  with  a  variety  or 
not  thrive,  therefore  I  think  some  kind  of  -meal 
should  be  mixed  with  his  food.  Meal  made  of 
buckwheat,  millet,  oats,  peas  and  barley,  are  all 
good  ;  let  experiments  demonstrate  which  kinds 
are  best. — Swine  should  be  at  all  times  supplyed 
with  salt,  as  well  as  neat  stock.  Swine  under  the 
process  of  fattening  should  also  be  furnished  with 
sauce,  as  other  epicures;  such  as  boiled 'apples 
or  boiled  pumpkins.  Oh  !  pumpkins  ;  has  any 
Yankee  learned  how  profitable  are  boiled  pump¬ 
kins  for  fattening  swine ;  to  give  fattening  swine 


occasionally  a  quantity  of  boiled  apples  or  pump* 
kins  will  increase  their  appetites  for  their  other 
food.  One  cart  load  of  pumpkins  when  boiled  is 
worth  two  cart  loads  of  potatoes.  How  many 
cart  loads  of  pumpkins  can  be  raised  upon  an  acre 
of  land  properly  cultivated  and  manured?  Will 
farmers  try  the  experiment. 

If  farmers  are  true  to  their  best  interests,  we 
can  say  to  our  southren  and  western  friends ; 
Whatever  else  we  may  want  of  you — whether  it 
may  be  tobacco,  rice  or  cotton,  we  will  not  take 
your  pork.  R. 

Rumford,  July,  1838. 


Lime  as  a  manure  for  potatoes.  Somethings 
have  allready  been  said  and  done  on  the  subject 
of  lime  in  raising  potatoes.  The  experience  of 
the  friend  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  state¬ 
ment  below,  goes  to  recommend  at  least  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Will  not  the  quality  of  potatoes  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  quant¬ 
ity  increased? 

Waterford,  Jan.  1,  1838. 

*•  Respecting  the  use  of  lime  in  raising  pota¬ 
toes,  I  can  make  no  accurate  statement — as  I  was 
not  at  home  when  my  workmen  commenced  dig¬ 
ging  those  that  were  limed — but  as  near  as  I  can 
calculate,  I  obtained  something  like  100  bushels 
more  for  making  use  of  about  six  bushels  of  slack 
lime,  in  the  following  manner ;  I  had  about  a  half 
a  pint  of  lime  placed  in  the  hill,  and  had  the  po¬ 
tatoes  dropped  on  it,  and  pressed  down  gently 
with  the  feel,  before  covering.  I  was  led  to  try 
the  experiment  by  seeing  the  effect  produced  by 
some  lim“  that  had  been  used  in  a  tannery,  being 
put  into  the  hills  of  some  potatoes.” — Ver.  Tel. 

John  Ipb, 


OATS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  generally  supposed  by  far¬ 
mers  that  oats  are  an  exhausting  crop,  and  that 
land  should  not  be  compelled  to  raise  a  crop  of 
oats  more  than  once  in  three  or  four  years  bull 
have  recently  been  told  that  a  farmer  in  Leeds  has 
raised  a  crop  of  oats  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
for  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  and  that  ths 
only  manure  used  is  to  plough  in  the  stubble  soon 
after  the  crop  comes  off : — and  that  when  he  com¬ 
menced  the  ground  was  in  poor  condition,  but  is 
now  so  rich  that  the  crop  runs  mostly  to  straw 
which  is  very  stout.  If  this  be  the  fact,  may  not 
much  of  our  poor  unproduelive  land  be  made  fer¬ 
tile  by  the  same  process  ?  Perhaps  sowing  clover 
with  the  oats  will  be  an  imporvement  and  will 
sooner  bring  it  iiito  a  productive  stale.  S,  T, 


THE  VERMONT  BEE-HIVE. 

Hon.  Jesse  Buel — Sir — In  my  communica¬ 
tion,  which  appeared  in  the  Cultivator,  May  last, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  a  bee-house  and  be* 
management,  I  recommended  my  mode  of  grow¬ 
ing  honey,  in  preference  to  the  old  mode  of  man¬ 
aging  bees,  where  it  was  designed  to  facilitate 
their  cultivation  among  those  who  would  pay  but 
little  attention  to  them,  dislike  the  task  of  hiving, 
and  render  them  more  safe  from  the  destruction 
of  the  moth  and  other  casualities,  tlian  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  by  which  bees  are  generally  kept. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  convenient  and  desira- 
ble  lO  tho  owners  of  bees  to  devote  their  attention, 
hive  them  where  they  swarm,  and  those  who 
wish  to  realize  a  profit  from  this  insect,  by  for¬ 
warding  yearly  a  quantity  of  honey  to  market. 


ito 


THE  EDUCATOR. 


I  do  freely,  and  consider  it  no  more  than  justice 
due  my  neighbor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Weeks,  and  the 
community  at  large,  recommend  the  Vermont 
bee-hive,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  use  by 
a  majority  of  the  apiarians  of  this  state,  and  is 
coming  into  general  use  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

This  hive  was  invented  and  patented  by  John 
M.  Weeks,  Esq.  of  Salisbury,  Vermont,  who 
has  from  youth  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  in 
studying  their  nature,  and  most  assiduously  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  in  observing  their 
habits  and  demonstrating  facts ;  the  result  of 
which  no  is  doubt  opening  a  new  era  in  bee  man¬ 
agement,  from  which  the  public  must  derive 
a  great  benefit. 

He  is  considered  the  first  apiarian  in  this  state, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  there  is  one 
in  these  United  States  that  has  investigated  the 
subject,  and  made  so  many  discoveries  respecting 
the  nature  and  habits  of  this  instrucitive  little  in¬ 
sect,  as  Mr.  Weeks,  who  has  been  at  several 
thousand  dollars  expense,  in  time,  in  experimen¬ 
ting,  publishing  books,  illustrating  facts,  &c.  &c. 

When  on  a  visit  at  his  residenee,  a  few  days 
since,  I  could  not  but  feel  deeply  interested  in  his 
illustration  of  facts,  as  exhibited  to  us  by  means 
of  full  observing  hives,  (glass,  covered  with 
wood,)  neat  and  elegant  as  any  parlor  furniture ; 
the  chambers  filled  with  the  most  pleasing  and 
admirably  costructed  drawers  of  glass,  and  filled 
and  filling  with  beautiful  honey,  without  bread, 
or  any  thing  unpleasant  in  its  appearrnce.  These 
drawers  are  taken  out  and  sent  to  market  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  He  informed  us  that  he  usu¬ 
ally  obtained  fVom  his  old  stocks,  from  twanty  to 
thirty  pounds  of  honey  in  these  drawers  annually, 
and  from  his'earliest  young  swarms,  thirty  pounds 
and  over,  without  robbing  them  of  their  winter 
stores.  The  Vermont  hive  affords  an  easy  and 
safe  method  of  preserving  the  lives  of  the  bees 
through  the  winter,  without  destroying  any.  He 
showed  us  a  feeder,  and  the  manner  of  using  it. 
Through  the  means  of  this,  the  bees  may  be^  fed 
on  low  priced  or  sale  honey.  We  noticed  sev¬ 
eral  healthy  stocks,  which  he  informed  us  were 
wintered  entirely  on  Havana  honey,  and  have 
yielded  several  boxes  of  clover  honey  this  sum¬ 
mer.  We  were  also  informed  that  the  principal 
part  of  bee  management  depends  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  habits  of  the  queen  and  her  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  no  apiarian  can  at  all  times  be  sure  to 
succeed  in  their  cultivation,  unless  he  has  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  in  managing  them. 

He  also  instructed  us  in  his  art  of  compelling 
the  bees  to  make  and  keep  on  hand  extra  queens ; 
how  they  may  be  divided  into  seperate  colonies 
when  they  have  become  too  numerous,  without 
smarming. 

He  showed  us  how  the  bees  would  transfer 
themselves  when  the  age  of  their  combs  rendered 
it  necessary,  by  a  little  aid  of  their  owner,  and 
urges  by  many  arguments,  that  bees  should  never 
be  compelled  to  leave  one  tenement  and  take  an¬ 
other. 

We  observed  in  one  hive,  that  he  had  killed 
the  queen  and  confined  her  therein.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment,  Mr.  Weeks  is  about  to  demonstrate 
several  important  facts,  viz :  That  there  is  no  mo¬ 
narchical  government  in  a  hive  of  bees,  nor  dom¬ 
ineering  power  in  a  queen ;  though  the  queen 
may  be  dead  the  bees  will  continue  to  work  as 
well,  provided  her  carcass  be  pesent :  and  that  no 
young  bees  can  be  raised  without  a  queen  ;  the 


old  bees  never  eat  bread;  &c.  These  experiments 
Mr.  Weeks  intends  to  publish,  and  their  results ; 
therefore  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  an  interesting 
system,  which  affords  an  agreeable  amusement,  a 
comfort  and  profit.  He  advances  his  opinion, 
that  bees  are  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation  ;  that  they  will  never  flee  to  the  woods 
and  mountains,  unless  neglected  by  their  owner, 
or  through  a  deficiency  in  knowing  how  they 
must  be  managed ;  and  that  he  had  not  lost  a^ 
swarm  by  flight  to  the  woods  in  seventeen  years. 
One  reason  of  the  bees  deserting  for  better  quar¬ 
ters  is,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  direct  it  ex¬ 
hausts  the  air  in  the  hive  of  its  vitality.  Mr.  W. 
sells  the  common  course  wood  drawers  of  honey 
in  Boston,  at  from  thirty-four  to  forty-two  cents 
per  pound  by  the  quantity  ;  and  for  his  best  glass 
and  mahogany'  boxes,  he  receives  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Aaron  Barns,  of  Rutland,  states,  that  ten  of 
his  swarms  in  the  Vermont  hive,  produced,  last 
season,  $75  worth  of  extra  honey. 

Mr.  Week’s  last  edition  of  books  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  bees,  have  all  been  ordered,  but  anoth¬ 
er  edition  will  probably  be  published  the  ensuing 
winter.  He  is  ever  ready  to  congratulate  all  those 
who  may  call  on  him — such  as  parties  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  amusement,  and  profit,  and  none  can  leave 
without  a  taste  of  his  bread  and  choice  honey  ;  in 
addition  to  a  pleasing  course  of  lectures  on  the 
natures  and  habits  of  the  honey  bee,  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  which  are  very  entertaining,  instructful  and 
useful.  Respectfully  yours, 

SOLOMON  W.  JEWETT. 

Weybridge,  Vt.  August,  1838. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY. 

Among  all  nations,  and  throughout  all  grades 
of  society,  eggs  have  been  a  favourite  food.  But 
in  all  our  cities,  and  particulary  in  winter,  they 
are  held  at  such  prices  that  few  families  can  afford 
to  use  them  at  all ;  and  even  those  who  are  in 
easy  circumstances,  consider  them  too  expensive 
for  common  food. 

There  is  no  need  of  this.  Every  family  or 
nearly  every  family,  can  with  very  little  trouble, 
have  eggs  in  plenty  during  the  whole  year;  and 
of  all  the  animals  domesticated  for  the  use  of  man, 
the  common  dunghill  fowl  is  capable  of  yielding 
the  greatest  possible  profit  to  the  owner. 

In  the  month  of  November,  I  put  apart  eleven 
hens  and  cock,  gave  them  a  small  chamber  in  a 
wood  house,  defended  from  storms,  and  with  an 
opening  to  the  south.  Their  food,  water  and 
lime  were  placed  on  shelves  convenient  for  them, 
with  warm  nests  and  chalk  nest  eggs  in  plenty. 
These  hens  continued  to  lay  eggs  through  the 
winter.  From  these  eleven  hens  I  received  an 
average  of  six  eggs  'daily  during  the  winter ;  and 
whenever  any  one  of  them  was  disposed  to  sit 
viz.  as  soon  as  she  began  to  cluck,  she  was  seper- 
ated  from  the  others  by  a  grated  petition,  and  her 
apartment  darkened  ;  these  cluckers  were  well  at¬ 
tended  and  well  fed ;  they  could  see  and  partially' 
associate  through  their  grates  withthe  other  fowls, 
and  as  soon  as  any  one  of  these  prisoners  be¬ 
gan  to  sing,  she  was  liberated,  and  would  very 
soon  lay  eggs.  It  is  a  pleasant  recreation  to  feed 
and  tend  a  bevy  of  laying  hens ;  they  may  be 
tamed  so  as  to  follow  the  children  and  will  lay  in 
any  box. 

Egg  shells  contain  lime,  and  in  winter,  when 
the  earth  is  bound  with  frost  or  covered  with 
snow,  if  lime  is  not  provided  for  them,  they  will 
not  lay,  or  if  they  do,  the  eggs  must  of  necessity 


be  without  shells.  Old  rubbish  lime,  from  chim¬ 
neys  and  old  buildings,  is  proper,  and  only  needs 
to  be  broken  for  them.  They  will  often  attempt 
to  swallow  pieces  of  lime  plaster  as  large  as  w^- 
nuts. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  wheat  is  the  best 
grain  for  them,  but  I  doubt  it;  they  will  sing 
over  Indian  corn  with  more  animation  than  over 
any  other  grain.  The  singing  hen  will  certainly 
lay  eggs,  if  she  finds  all  things  agreeable  to  her ; 
but  the  hen  is  much  a  prude,  as  watchful  as  a 
weasel,  and  as  fastidious  as  a  hypocrite ;  she  must 
she  will  have  secrecy  and  mystery  about  her  nest; 
all  eyes  but  her  own  must  be  averted ;  follow  her 
or  watch  her,  and  she  will  forsake  her  nest,  and 
stop  laying ;  she  is  best  pleased  with  a  box  cov¬ 
ered  at  the  top,  with  a  backside  aperture  for  light, 
and  a  side  door  by  which  she  can  escape  unseen. 

A  farmer  may  keep  an  hundred  fowls  in  his 
barn,  may  suflTer  them  to  trample  upon  and  destroy 
his  mows  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  still  have 
fewer  eggs  than  the  cottager  who  keeps  a  single 
dozen,  who  provides  secret  nests,  chalk  eggs, 
pounded  brick,  plenty  of  pounded  lime,  plenty  of 
Indian  corn,  water  and  gravel  for  them  ;  and  who 
takes  care  that  his  hens  are  not  disturbed  about 
their  nests.  Three  chalk  eggs  in  a  nest  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  single  nest  egg,  and  large  eggs  pleases 
them ;  I  have  often  smiled  to  see  them  fondle 
round  and  lay  into  a  nest  of  geese  eggs.  Pullets 
will  commence  laying  earlier  in  life  where  nests 
and  eggs  are  plenty,  and  where  others  are  chuck¬ 
ling  around  them. 

A  dozen  dunghill  fowls,  shut  up  away  from 
other  means  of  obtaining  food,  will  require  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  quart  of  Indian  corn  a  day ;  I 
think  fifteen  bushels  a  year  a  fair  provision  for 
them.  But  more  or  less,  let  them  always  have 
enough  by  them  ;  and  after  they  have  became 
habituated  to  find  enough,  at  all  times  a  plenty  in 
their  little  manger,  they  take  but  a  few  kernels  at 
a  time,  except  just  before  retiring  to  roost,  when 
they  will  take  nearly  a  spoonful  in  their  crops ; 
but  just  as  sure  as  their  provision  comes  to  them 
scanted  or  irregularly,  so  sure  they  will  raven  up 
a  whole  crop  full  at  a  time,  and  will  stop  laying. 

A  single  dozen  of  fowls,  properly  attended,  will 
furnish  a  family  with  more  than  2,000^  eggs  in  a 
year,  and  100  full  grown  chickens  for  fall  and 
winter  stores.  The  expense  of  feeding  the  do¬ 
zen  fowls  will  not  amount  to  eighteen  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,.  They  may  be  kept  in  cities  as  well 
as  in  the  country,  and  will  do  as  well  shut  up  the 
year  round  as  to  run  at  large ;  and  a  grated  room 
well  lighted,  10  feet  by  5,  partitioned  from  any 
stable  or  other  out-house,  is  sufiicient  for  the  do¬ 
zen  fowls,  with  their  roosting  places,  nests  and 
feeding  throughs. 

At  a  proper  season,  viz.  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  five  or  six  hens  will  hatch  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  fifty  or  sixty  chickens  given  to  one  hen. 
Two  hens  will  take  care  of  100  chickens  well 
enough,  until  they  begin  to  climb  their  little  stick 
roosts ;  they  should  then  be  separated  from  the 
hens  entirely,  they  will  wander  less,  and  do  bet¬ 
ter  away  from  the  fowls.  I  have  often  kept  the 
chickens  in  my  garden  ;  they  keep  the  May  bugs 
and  other  insects  away  from  vines,  &c. 

In  cases  of  confining  fowls  in  summer,  H 
should  be  remembered  that  a  ground  room  should 
be  chosen ;  or  it  will  do  just  as  well  to  set  into 
their  pen,  boxes  of  dried  sand  or  kilndried,  when 
pulverized  earth,  for  them  to  wallow  in,  in  warm 
wearther. 


